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13. — The Aims and Methods of Collegiate Instruction in Modern 

Languages. 

By W. T. HEWETT, A. M., Ph. D., 

PROFESSOR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE TN CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 

It is evident that the study of the modern languages is to occupy 
a larger place m education in this country than ever before. The 
intercourse of people with people, political, social and literary is 
becoming constantly more intimate and we may anticipate in the 
future a more cosmopolitan spirit in the relation of nations. 
The arbitration of differences, and friendly consultation in ques- 
tions of disputed rights bring into a union of sympathy and ge- 
nial interest states -which have hitherto stood apart. Science has 
brought nations into immediate and personal connection, making 
the intellectual progress of one the possession of the other, while 
commerce and the facility of an interchange of citizenship unite 
them by mutual interests. These tendencies are separate from 
any questions touching the usefulness of the study of modern 
languages as a method of discipline and the culture which is to be 
obtained from contemporary literatures. They indicate indisputa- 
bly certain new demands on education which must be met : they 
are facts patent to the observer as well as the scholar. Instruc- 
tion in out colleges must take, if not a new, at least a changed 
direction from the enlarged intercourse of nations. We are 
brought to ask the question, not what has the past to give us, 
but what contribution has the living thought of each nation to 
make to its neighbor, what results of study, what intellectual 
disc6veries, what special gifts from national tendencies and traits 
has each to impart. The very nearness and sympathy of nations 
politically causes each to present problems which every student 
of contemporary thought must investigate. These facts carry 
their own weight apart from any literary considerations. The 
question of a cosmopolitan spirit in literature, or of a world-lit- 
erature is not involved in these views of the growing importance 
of the study of modern languages. We might urge with great 
imperativeness the necessity to every scholar, to every educated 
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man, .of a knowledge of the literature of Europe of the present 
day, no literature now stands alone but affects every other 
literature, and the subtle thought of one nation colors the intel- 
lectual life of every other. Without then touching upon the rela- 
tive value or the proportionate time which should be devoted to 
the classics and modern languages, we are met by these facts 
which emphasize the position which modern languages must 
assume in every carefully adjusted college curriculum. Con- 
ceding then the importance of linguistic study, the question 
arises, what considerations are of force in determining the order 
and methods of linguistic study in our schools and colleges. 

The elementary study of the modern languages should be re- 
manded to the public schools: the province of instruction in our 
colleges should be to build upon foundations already laid, and 
to carry forward the student as in the case of Latin and Greek, to 
an intelligent study of the literature and philology of these 
languages. 

The standard of requirements for admission to our colleges 
and universities should not be practically prescribed by the 
average work done in the public school, which is often defective 
in scope and arrangement. Our colleges would be perpetually 
hampered by the imperfect organization of these schools. Any 
examination of the studies of the high schools and academies 
of the different states with a view of basing the requirements 
for admission to our colleges upon them must lead a priori to 
but one conclusion. There is no uniformity in the choice or in the 
order of studies. If our higher institutions of learning never 
advance until a consensus of all the secondary schools warrants 
the step, they will be held forever in tutelage to the lower schools. 
Let the universities themselves determine their own province 
and we shall find that within a short time their requirements 
will be met by all first class preparatory schools, which will in 
turn raise the level of instruction in all the elementary schools 
of the country. 

President Eliot in one of his masterly papers upon education 
has shown that every advance that has been made in the re 
quirements for admission to Harvard University has been fol- 
lowed by a corresponding advance in the instruction of all the 
high schools of Massachusetts. 

One who is familiar with the average attainments of stu- 
dents who apply for admission to college cannot fail to ask sen- 
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ously to what subjects have the years of school-life been devoted. 
Pupils enter our public schools at from six to eight years of age, 
and those who complete a definite course of study are under in- 
struction from eight to ten years. With what are they occupied 
during this period ? What solid acquirements have they made 
before entering college ? Years have been devoted to the study 
of elaborate arithmetics and yet the actual attainments in mathe- 
matics are meagre and inadequate, and the substantial study of 
geometry and algebra usually begins in college. Only a 
limited number possess a satisfactory acquaintance with the 
master pieces of English literature. Other essential branches 
as, American history, physical geography and the historical 
knowledge of English are wanting. How have these inval- 
uable years been spent when the memory is quick and active and 
the imagination vigorous, when curiosity is constantly inciting to 
: new subjects of interest, and there is a hunger and thirst for 
knowledge ? It would seem as if any pupil of proper age could 
master all the essential principles of written arithmetic in two 
years, that algebra need not require more than an additional 
year, and geometry a like period : for English grammar, physi- 
ology, elementary botany, the higher reading of English and 
American history, and geography, a half year each would seem 
sufficient. Allowing the largest amount of time necessary for 
essential elementary branches, there remains ample space 
for modern languages. Time is wasted in unskilful instruction, in 
a multiplicity of subjects. A lack of a scientific arrangement of 
of these subordinate branches as well as the use of poorly chosen 
text-books of which the market is full, are evils which affect 
our whole public school system. 

What are the reasons that demand that elementary French 
and German should be remanded to the public schools ? The 
acquisition of language is easier at an earlier stage of instruc- 
tion than later. The memory is quick to grasp words and forms 
and they become stamped on the mind with unconscious effort, 
which is not possible later. What is a laborious task to a mature 
student whose mind is occupied with the thousand things 
which distract the attention and weaken the powers of our Ameri- 
can youth, presents less difficulty to one who is younger. The 
organs of speech are flexible in early life and better adapted 
to acquire a correct pronunciation. The study of language at 
this period corresponds to the normal development of the 
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mind. The laws of imitation and repetition come powerfully 
to our aid in instruction. 

If it be conceded that there is abundant space in the courses 
of study in our public schools for one or more of the modern 
languages, and that the study is at that time desirable, we are 
met by a further objection to the possibility of transferring the 
elementary study of French and German to the secondary 
schools, viz., the lack of capable teachers, which, in the view of 
some^ makes it desirable that these subjects should be begun in 
college. It is said that the instruction would be inadequate, 
and that time would be wasted in attempting to teach modern 
languages in our high schools, that it requires later more time 
to correct errors in pronunciation and to supplement deficiencies 
in preliminary training, than it would if the study of these 
languages was begun after entering college. It is fair to admit 
that in entering upon such a system, until the standard of re- 
quirements in our colleges fixed by experience and universally 
recognized, there will be deficiencies in the preparation of stu- 
dents, as there are now in the familiar English branches. There 
is no reason, however, if college instruction in modern languages 
is skilful and thorough, why the same graduates should not give 
as satisfactory instruction in modem languages as in classics, 
although the niceties of pronunciation of a living language 
might not in all cases be preserved. The uniform requirement 
of the modern languages for admission will cause, as in the- case 
of Harvard and Cornell, these demands to be met by the en- 
largement of the present courses of study in all our secondary 
schools. The German language occupies a favored position 
in this respect from the large German population in the middle 
and western states. In the largest cities there are numerous 
private German schools, and German is taught in most of the 
high schools. There are in this country two million native-born 
Germans. The opportunity of obtaining instruction in German 
from native Germans is possible in every large village. 

The experience of Harvard college is of value in consider- 
ing whether the preparatory schools can furnish adequate 
instruction in the modern languages. French or German 
was first required for admission in 1875. The percentage of 
failures the first year was 4.1 in French and 21 in German : in 
1876 it was 36 per cent in French and 14 in German: the 
records of the first two years show that the failures were twice 
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as numerous, in proportion to numbers, in French as in German : 
the number however, which offered French was far greater: 
being in 1875, 41 per cent, while in German it was but 7} per 
cent. 

Since 1878, the percentage of failures in French and German 
taken together is as follows: in 1878, 36; 1879, 21; 1880, 13; 
1 88 1, 18; 1882, 15; 1883, 25; 1884, 12. This shows a steady 
advance until the number conditioned in modern languages does 
not exceed the average number conditioned in mathematics in 
which instruction is supposed to be so much better. The fail- 
ures in algebra in the same series of years was far greater, being in 
1878,31; 1879,28; 1880,29; 1881,25; 1882,27; 1883,32; 1884, 
19 per cent. In plane geometry in 1878 43; 1879, 37; 1880, 
36; 1881, 27 ; 1882, 20; 1883, 16; 1884, 17 per cent. 

The average number of failures in French and German in six 
years from 1878-84 was 20 percent; in algebra, 27 per cent; in plane 
geometry, 28 per cent. The failures in arithmetic in the same 
time were 12. 5 per cent. 

This shows that while the requirements in modern languages 
for admission are still low, yet that requirement is met better than 
in mathematics, the average percentage of failures in which is 
24, while in French and German it is 21. 

The admirable system of public instruction in New England 
is so constituted that an upward impulse in study in any one 
branch is responded to throughout all the public schools. But 
in the middle and western states, the spirit of German nationality 
is more compact and influential in educational questions, and 
thorough instruction in French and German should be possible 
in all graded schools and academies. 

The experience in Cornell University is less conclusive from 
the fact that in the requirements for admission in several courses 
a choice has been allowed between advanced mathematics and 
French or German, but the number offering one of the modern 
languages is constantly increasing, and the preliminary training 
of those who apply for admission is of a higher order. I would 
here observe that an effort on the part of the Board of Regents 
to improve the instruction in modern languages in the schools of 
New York would probably exert a beneficial influence, but united 
action on the part of all the colleges in requiring French or Ger- 
man for admission would undoubtedly be effectual in promoting 
the study of modern languages in all preparatory schools. 
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The methods to be pursued in the study of language are 
naturally determined by the object sought, which is primarily to> 
obtain an acquaintance with the literature. This is the aim of 
the greater number of students. A less number seek to acquire 
the ability to speak the modern languages for purposes of travel, 
business or general culture. A higher object sought by ad- 
vanced students is the study of the philology of those tongues ; 
German is studied in its relation to a group of languages in which 
it is sought to trace the history of the beliefs, customs and civil- 
zation of the primitive Germanic people as well as of the forms 
and meanings of our own English speech ; French is studied in 
its relation to cultivated, spoken and mediaeval Latin and to the 
other Romance languages, and in its contribution to English. It 
is evident that unless it can be shown that an acquaintance with 
the literature of any modem tongue can be obtained more easily 
by the effort to acquire a facility in speaking that language, we 
have two methods of study before us according to the object to 
be attained, viz. a knowledge of the literature or the ability to 
speak. It is held that the ability to speak a language becomes 
at once the key to a facile and thorough acquaintance with its 
literature. This may be conceded, but it is important to con- 
sider that the language of literature and of common life is only 
in part the same. There are higher ranges of analysis and 
thought in the former than in the latter. The vocabulary of ordi- 
nary speech,while sufficing to express familiar wants and feelings, 
forms but a small part of the word treasures of a language. 
Words in common use describing physical objects and the 
qualities of objects, as well as universal feelings, underlie and 
form the basis of the higher language. These words having 
certain clearly defined primary meanings expand in their higher 
application. They may assume significations which can only 
be traced with difficulty to the original root Every branch 
of knowledge, every art and science, every great writer has a 
special vocabulary which must be learned by reading, and is 
largely beyond the possibility of imparting by conversational 
study. The attempt to use the language of Cicero or Caesar 
conversationally as is often done is thoroughly mechanical. If 
continued a sufficient time, a certain familiarity with forms and 
expressions will be acquired and a knowledge of the peculiar 
style of the author. If a similar attempt were made to familiarize 
a pupil with English by teaching him to employ phrases taken 
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from Burke or even from Tennyson, or with German by sen- 
tences from the Herder's prose, the result would be to impart a 
knowledge of form rather than of spirit, which would be of but 
little general use. The spoken language has its own domain, 
and literary study and methods their distinct province. There 
is therefore a limitation in the results which are attained by the 
exclusive or even prevailing use of the conversational method. 

I agree with that view which holds the limited use of a con- 
versational grammar, and conversational exercises are important 
as familiarizing the learner with common forms and phrases, and 
in training the ear to understand the spoken language. The 
question as I regard it is in brief this, not whether the power to 
speak French or German intelligently can be attained in a coun- 
try where these languages are not generally spoken, but whether 
■with the limited amount of time, and the limited practical use 
which most college students can make of French or German, in 
speaking, it is the best to insist upon, or make of primary import- 
ance in a course of general instruction, an ability to speak Ger- 
man or French. My own observation of the attainment of the 
children of foreign parents residing in this country, and of the 
majority of American students abroad in speaking a foreign 
language, as well as of the results of that method of study in 
America, leads me to believe that the effort to teach German 
conversation to all students would be to sacrifice time without 
a corresponding substantial return. I do not question the possi- 
bility of bright students, under favorable circumstances acquiring 
a certain ability to converse with correctness and fluency upon a 
limited range of subjects. Familiar intercourse with a competent 
and skilful teacher, and a systematic graded course of instruction 
extending over a considerable period may accomplish valuable 
results for those who expect to use familiarly a modern language. 
But the question recurs whether the results with the average 
student, whose use of the language will be limited to a few occa- 
sions and to a limited number of phrases, will compensate for the 
labor and time required. Will not valuable time which should be 
spent in the study of the literature necessarily be consumed in 
the process, and the result be that the student is left the proud 
master of a few sentences, but without any literary knowledge ? 
We are met by the statement, however, that this presentation of 
the case is narrow and incomplete ; that no one expects that the 
ability to speak should be made the end of study, but that in- 
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struction in speaking should be a means and an accompaniment 
of all study of the modern languages. Explanations in the lan- 
guage taught and familiar illustrations or lectures should accom- 
pany so far as practicable the study of German from the beginning. 
With this modified view we agree. 

Even in teaching conversational German there is room for a 
wide choice of methods : we are past the endless iterations with- 
out progress in so many text books of the Ollendorf system, but 
we are exposed to a new danger in the vast multiplicity of exer- 
cises which aim to teach all possible expressions, and introduce 
unusual words, simply for the sake of idiomatic completeness. 
In all languages the words actually employed in ordinary con- 
versation are far fewer than is generally supposed. Two thousand 
words undoubtedly exceed the actual number in common use 
in conversation in English, while a mastery of a thousand chosen 
words would enable a scholar to converse intelligently in German 
upon a wide range of topics. It follows from this that the number 
of words introduced into a conversational grammar should be 
rigidly limited, to such as are of constant use, words introduced 
in exceptional meanings should be avoided. As the most familiar 
expressions are sufficient to illustrate the ordinary forms of words 
and uses of moods and tenses, all stilted formal terms should be 
abolished. We are familiar in some text books with such sentences 
as the following, none of which a student would be called upon 
to employ again : 

" The generations of beasts arise and pass away without a 
thought of the significance of their life and of its particular period 
ever arising within them." 

" The hero of the historian or the poet always acts independ- 
ently, executes all he undertakes, sets aside every obstacle and 
attains infallibly to his great purpose." 

I venture to say that there is nothing in these sentences 
however profound their truth, which would impress itself on the 
memory of the average pupil; and being forgotten, it is simply 
a specimen of mispent ingenuity which a sarcastic scholar has 
called "brain slaughter." Sentences taken from the higher and 
more formal literary style are not adapted to teach the familiar 
principles of the language and such expressions may be left to be 
learned from the literature. They are the relic of a time when 
grammar was a complete philosophy of human expression, and 
presented an analysis of the most varied shades of thought. 
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I have considered the study of modern languages with refer- 
ence to an acquaintance with the literature of those languages, 
but a claim is made which has entered largely into the discussion 
of the relative advantages of the study of the classics and of mod- 
ern languages. It is affirmed that an equal discipline may be 
obtained from the thorough and systematic study of German 
and French, as from Latin and Greek. By discipline is 
meant what is understood by that term in the study of the 
classics derived from grammatical study, viz. the power to de- 
fine at once and accurately any part of speech, the use of any 
mood or case, the etymology and history of any word, and its 
differentiation in meaning from its synonyms. It embraces the 
philosophy and in part the philology of language. There is, it 
is true, a valuable, possibly invaluable mental discipline to be ob- 
tained from instruction of this kind. It is an excellent prepara- 
tion for the study of logic and of mental philosophy. This 
would be an inadequate statement of the results of classical study. 
The mind acquires a keen logical and defining power, a mas- 
tery of words, a clear discrimination which is essential to the 
profoundest and the most accurate thinking. All this can be at- 
tained by a limited acquaintance with standard authors. If 
however we mean by discipline something more than this narrow 
view of mental training, viz. such a mastery of a language as to 
enable a student to translate rapidly any author, to enter at once 
into the spirit of a poem or a play, in short the discipline or 
growth which comes from contact with the thoughts of an author 
instead of the mere forms which he has employed, then we must 
admit that classical training with the great mass of students has 
failed to accomplish this. We have learned Latin in the past from 
the grammar, not from the great writers of Rome. How few college 
graduates have ever read Homer entire or Horace, so that they 
return with constant sympathy and delight to refresh their souls 
at these fountains of knowledge and taste. The acquaint- 
ance of most graduates with the Greek drama confined to one or 
two plays of Sophocles or Euripides or Aeschylus, but very few 
possess a thorough knowledge of the works of any one of these 
authors. I value the proverb that nothing is so prolific 
as a little known well, and esteem highly that training that 
comes from a mastery of one great play or oration, but such a 
discipline is only the preparation for the intelligent study of the 
entire works of the author. What I desire to emphasize 
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is that the culture of the taste and the refining influences of liter- 
ary knowledge must be sought equally with the discipline of a rig- 
id grammatical drill. The study of language must be subordinate 
the study of the thoughts of an author, and the intellectual en- 
largement and expansion which comes from it. It is time that 
an earnest protest should be made against the study of literature 
as it is frequently pursued in this country and abroad. The 
study of an author does not mean the study of his thoughts but 
so much philology, so much extraneous matter regarding the 
history of manuscripts, the circumstances of the time, etc. Many 
scholars seem to think that the only value attaching to Walther 
von der Vogelweide is because his poems afford so many words 
and forms, metres and rhymes for critical study. The sight of a 
fearless political singer in a period of ecclesiastical tryanny, of 
a poet of a fresh and vigorous imagination and of pure and lofty 
ideals of the dignity of the human soul is of less importance to 
them than the words he used. The Nibelungenlied may be read 
without reflecting on its interest as a revelation of the national 
life and passions of the time. Tennyson may be studied so that 
he becomes a teacher and prophet of truth without investigating 
the sources of his poems or invoking the aid of a commentary. 
There is a growing tendency based upon the advance of phil- 
ology and upon certain methods almost universal in Germany to 
study literature as the Paradise Lost and Pope's Essay on 
Man were studied a generation ago. There are text-books 
which furnish a thousand questions upon a few lines of some 
English or Latin classic. Pushed to an extreme, such study in- 
duces a cold, critical treatment of the most glowing passages in 
literature, stifles enthusiasm and stands in the way of true lit- 
erary culture. Philological comments and illustrations should 
be subordinate to the interpretation of the thoughts of the 
author and the truths he presents. Grammar should aim to 
present the accepted facts of language. Those necessary for a 
student are few in number and the intricacies and refinements of 
expression should be learned from the literature not from the 
grammar. 

Even when a recognized place has been conceded to modern 
languages, the subject suffers from a defect that characterizes 
the arrangement of studies in most of our colleges. The 
courses are crowded with a variety of studies, each of which is 
pursued for a limited time and then abandoned. The time is so 
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limited that the student fails to attain a mastery of any one sub- 
ject. Just at the moment when he is conscious of power and 
fitted to advance intelligently and profitably to a knowl- 
edge of the literature, his work is interrupted and his attention 
diverted to other subjects. The constitution of the college cur- 
riculum in the past has been the cause of this : the low standard 
of admission, has involved a large amount of instruction of an 
elementary character, and no time has been left for a student to 
pursue a subject for which he has an especial gift. The aim to 
so arrange the studies, that discipline of all the powers should be 
obtained, and that the graduate should be familiar with the ele- 
ments of the world's knowledge in a great variety of subjects, 
have prevented students of marked tastes from following out any 
given line of study. A reform in this direction has in some uni- 
versities removed these grounds of complaint, but in others still, 
no adequate provision is made for a systematic course of study 
in modern literature. Even where ample time is conceded to the 
study of a modern language, the reading may be so arranged as 
to afford no connected method, but only a promiscuous variety 
of reading which gives no complete view of the works of an 
author or a period, or even of a given class of literary products. 

For advanced students, in addition to a historical and philo- 
logical course, there should be a course of reading with a 
definite purpose as the study of the classical drama of Goethe 
and Schiller in German, the literature of the Romantic school, 
the Sturm and Drang period, Lessing's dramatic criticisms, 
the lyric poetry, or the works of a single author, as Heine, Her- 
der or Freyta'j, which would contribute to form the taste and give 
a definite literary knowledge such as a random course of reading 
cannot afford. Such study would lift the work of the instruc- 
tor above its ordinary routine character and give it a dignity of 
aim which would be of value alike to the teacher and the 
student. 

Seminary work for students of an advanced grade is unsur- 
passed, but the difficulty of securing students of the requisite 
preliminary knowledge and special gifts has thus far made 
my own experience of this work unsatisfactory. Its general 
introduction with all students would be desirable. A method, 
however, which seems to me to be a substitute for seminary 
work is for the teacher to have a system akin to that in use in 
the laboratory where the students work with the instructor either 
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in a seminary room or in his own study, wherever books of 
reference are available. 

For two or three hours upon certain days in each week, the 
students can have his advice, and he can direct their work, mark 
their deficiencies, direct to authorities and thus stimulate to spe- 
cial investigation which would have all the advantages and cer- 
tain special merits over the ordinary seminary system. For 
students of ordinary attainments, this method seems to me to 
promise more than any other. Such a method was employed 
by Professor Zacher, of Halle a few years since. All his ad- 
vanced pupils worked with him in his library. Only by some 
such system can the personal influence of the teacher be exer- 
cised most effectively in quickening and directing his students 
in advanced and most delightful study. 



